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FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN.— CHAPTER II. 


SECOND STAGE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAN. THE CHILD SPEAKING. 


Tue education of man begins at that stage of life when 
his interior manifests itself by the exterior, and therefore it 
is of consequence to seek for the CONNECTION between the 
interior and exterior, and the wnity in which they are con- 
founded; and while there is a necessity of continuing the 
physical cares before demanded, the more imperious necessity 
of intellectual care declares itself. The education, at this 
epoch, devolves mainly upon the fathers and mothers, and ~ 
takes place in the family, with which, according to the 
laws of nature, the child makes an undivided whole; for 
at this age he has but a vague perception of speech, which 
seems to him not an individual thing, separate from the per- 
son speaking, but one and the same thing with that person, 
as his arms, eyes, tongue; in fact, the child not yet knows 
what speech is. 

Although, to tell the truth, every stage in the development 
and perfecting of man is very important in its order, we may 
be permitted to insist upon the special importance of this 
stage, Speech is the first manifestation of the tie that unites 
the human being to the external world; the first step taken 
by him in the comprehension of that external world which 
appears to him now under the most varied forms. It is of 
supreme consequence, that having arrived at this stage, the 
child should look at all the objects that surround him, accur- 
ately, and should know them according to their nature and 
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properties; know the degrees of their importance and dignity ; 
and the relations beween them and man. Let only the most 
correct expressions be used to him, clear and simple words, 
to designate the conditions of space and time, and all the 
properties peculiar to the object that is to be made known 
tohim. This stage of the development requiring that the 
child shall designate every thing with clearness and precision, 
it necessarily follows that all that surrounds him shall be 
presented with the same clearness and precision ; one of these 
conditions demands the other. 

As speech still identifies itself, in the child’s mind, with 
the person who speaks, it results that to the child who speaks 
also, speech is only one thing with the object it designates. 
He does not distinguish speech from the object, any more 
than he distinguishes mind from body, matter from soul; to 
the child, speech and the speaker, speech and the object 
spoken of, are but one and the same thing. We find frequent 
proofs of this in the plays of children who have arrived at 
this stage of life, for the child likes to talk while he plays. 
Speech and play are the component parts of the element in 
which, at this stage, he lives. Attributing to every thing life, 
feeling, and the faculty of hearing and speaking which he 
feels in himself, he also imagines that every thing hears and 
speaks; and as soon as he begins to manifest his own in- 
terior, he does not hesitate to attribute an activity like his 
own to stones, trees, plants, flowers, animals, and every 
thing that surrounds him. Thus the child explains to him- 
self, or rather i¢ seems to him, that the life which is peculiar 
to himself, his life with his parents and his family, his life 
with nature, his life with a Supreme Being who is invisible 
to him, but interiorily felt, is but one and the same life. 

It is important to the success of the education of the child 
at this stage, that this life which he feels within himself, so 
intimately united with nature, shall be taken care of, culti- 
vated, and developed by his parents and his family. Play 
will furnish them with precious means for this, for, as yet, 
the child only manifests the life of nature. 
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Play is the highest degree of the development of the child 
at this age, for, according to the proper signification of the 
word play (in German spiel), it is the free and spontaneous 
manifestation of the interior that is required by the interior 
itself. In short, play is the testimony to the intelligence of 
man at this stage of life. It is generally the model and 
image of the general life of man, of that life of nature which 
is internal and mysterious in the life of men and things; and 
this is why play brings to the child joy, liberty, satisfaction, 
peace with itself and others, peace with the world; it is, in 
short, the source and origin of the greatest benefits (de plus 
grand biens). 

The child who, calm and enduring by nature, plays ener- 
getically even to the point of fatigue, necessarily becomes a 
robust man, so much the calmer and the more disposed to 
sacrifice his ease to his well-being. Is not this epoch, in 
which the child, playing with so much ardor and confidence, 
developes himself in play, the most beautiful manifestation 
of his life? It is the true manifestation of his aptitudes. 
Play should not be regarded as a frivolous thing, but as a 
thing of profound significance.* Let it then be the object 
of the parents’ most detailed watchfulness (surveillance). 
In the plays, chosen spontaneously by the child who gives 
himself up to them with ardor, his future reveals itself to the 
eyes of his attentive and intelligent educators. The plays 
of this age are the buds of the whole future life of the man; 
for in them he reveals the most secret (intimate) dispositions 
of his interior. The whole life of man up to his last hour, 
the whole of his life, whatever it may be, serene or gloomy, 
peaceable or troubled, active and fertile or inert and impo- 
tent, has no less its source in this epoch of the child-man’s 
life. f 





* Schiller says, ‘‘ Deep meaning often lies in childish plays.” 
t Wordsworth says, ‘‘ The Child is FaTHER of the Man.”— Ed. 
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THE DESTINED MINISTRY OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 
(A paper read at the closing exercises of Miss Garland’s “Training School for 
Kindergarteners,’’ by Miss Marianna Gay, of Somerville, Mass.) 

“Our desires are the presentiments of the faculties that 
lie within us: the precursors of those things which we are 
capable of performing,” says Goethe. This grand thought 
has had embodiment, throughout the past, only in the lives 
of the few; it is for the future — and a future always begins 
now — to prove this thought a reality in the lives of ALL. 

God’s universe is thrilling with exquisite harmony; but 
human life vibrates with the clangor of unnumbered discords. 

It is the faith of this nineteenth century, that every power 
by which man creates a discord, is capable of producing 
concord instead; and each one in whose soul rings a divine 
melody, is helping his brother of the duller ear to touch 
some sweeter chord upon his harp of life. 

Hence we see those who realize how much of sin and suf- 
fering come through the ignorant or wilful perversion of the 
body, laboring to make man understand how to use and how 
to care for his physical being, that it may become a perfect 
temple for the indwelling of the spirit. They who feel that 
in the mechanical trades and industries dwells a mighty force 
- for the promotion of the highest civilization, are devoting 
power and influence to elevate the laboring classes, that they 
may use muscular power, never blindly, but guided by men- 
tal power; that they may understand the scientific principles 
that ought to underlie all work, and be capable of giving it 
artistic finish, They whom mother nature has told most 
clearly the stories of her realm, are toiling with unquencha- 
ble enthusiasm to lay open before all eyes these mysteries of 
creation, to imbue al/ with their own eagerness to dive farther 
into this inexhaustible storehouse of knowledge, while others 
are striving to make lasting upon the earth their visions of 
perfect peace among the nations; incorruptibility in govern- 
ments; the reformation of criminals by love; the enlargement 
of soul and mind through general culture; the beautifying 
of life through the dissemination of the liberal arts; or the 
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glorifying of life by the expression in deeds, instead of words, 
of all inspired thoughts. 

Thus are men of to-day seeking some definite, practical, 
complete embodiment of the eternal truths known hitherto 
only in the abstract. To all the notable workers, and to the 
innumerable host, no less effective — the unknown workers — 
for the realization of the ideal, we give the love and gratitude 
of our hearts: God speed them all! 

But they are spending their forces to give, as it were, a 
truer form to trees already grown: there is a work, that of 
the Kindergarten, that goes to the plant in embryo, seeking 
the very beginnings of all the powers of the being, aiming 
to guide their development so carefully, that there shall be 
no strengthening except in the line of a natural, healthful, 
joyous growth. 

Every great work in the social world for the regeneration 
of humanity, as well as the most complicated mechanism in 
the world of nature, has its alphabet —its simple elements 
or symbols: these the Kindergarten adapts to the childish 
needs, leaving no power dormant; forcing no precocious 
growth; but as one would care for a seed in germination, 
providing the right conditions of warmth, moisture, and soil ; 
leaving to the innate power of the germ, the assimilation of 
whatever is required for its general growth and its individual 
character. 

This work would help the little body to grow symmetri- 
cally, by giving appropriate exercise to all its organs, and 
never allowing unnatural restraint; it would train the hand 
to work with skill, ere the muscles strengthen and the cords 
stiffen, and would cultivate in the fingers delicacy of touch ; 
it would train the ear to recognize, and the voice to repro- 
duce the elements of melody; train the eye to see with 
exactness form, size, proportion, color, resemblances, and dif- 
ferences; and would furnish means and guidance to eye, 
hand, and tongue, to give expression to every ideal of the 
good, the true, and the beautiful, laying, through the exercise 
of the natural, childish activities, a simple but complete 
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foundation for all the arts and all sciences; aiding spiritual 
development by giving impressions of purity of spirit as 
shown in daily life, encouraging each child to exemplify in 
act his own conceptions of right, and helping him to so love 
the law that the restraints of the law shall be unnecessary. 

Those idealists, who have also been profound thinkers, 
while seeing with prophetic eye the illimitable diversity of 
which the human character is capable, have, looking with 
keen analysis through these kaleidoscopic forms, seen the 
unity and simplicity of their basis: this present age is pre- 
pared for an earnest step towards the fulfilment of the 
prophecy. 

Will not every one whose interests are identified with any 
reformation reach forth a helping hand to this work of true 
JSormation ? 

And can the people,—the fathers and mothers, and all 
who have any dealings with the little ones (God’s tender 
pity rest on those who do not, if any such there can be!) — 
can they wait the long, long time the school committees may 
require for critically testing the system, and making a math- 
ematical computation of the advantages this has over the 
present so-called primary education? (pecuniary advantages !) 

Shall not the heart outrun the head, and welcome and 
strengthen and disseminate the kindergarten principles, and 
their inceptive embodiment ? 

I would plead with you not to think alone of the gain this 
harmonious and comprehensive development will give to 
children in homes of refinement: go, in thought, and in body, 
too, into the filthiest alleys of our city, and while your heart 
aches — nay, burns — with sorrow, that they of whom Christ 
said “such is the kingdom of heaven,” should first open their 
eyes upon so fearful a phase of man’s world; think, that it is 
in your power to transfer, for a little of each day at least, 
these plants, growing stunted and distorted, body, mind, 
and soul, into such a “garden of children” as heaven’s sun- 
light would grow warmer for smiling upon! where the vile 
influences of their surroundings may be outweighed by the 
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strongly contrasting comfort of cleanliness and order, accord 
of colors, beauty of form, the sweetest cadences of tone, and 
by “love in act,” which some one says is “all of life;” where 
they would not, as in our common schools, merely hear of 
these elements of the harmonies of life; but where they 
would help create them, thus beginning to rectify, not to 
mar, the “work-day world.” 

We all love the good, the beautiful, and the true; “Let us 
not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth!” 


“There is a sacredness in individuality of character. Each 
one born into this world is a fresh, new soul, intended by its 
maker to develop itself in a new, fresh way. 

“ We are what we are, we cannot be truly other than our- 
selves. We reach perfection not by copying, much less by 
aiming at originality; but by. consistently and steadfastly 
working out the life which is common to us all, according to 
the character which God has given us. 

“There is one universe in which each star differs from 
another in glory; one church, in which a single spirit — the 
’ life of God — pervades each separate soul, and just in pro- 
portion as that life becomes exalted does it enable every one 
to shine forth in the distinctness of its own separate individu- 
ality, like the stars of heaven.”— Robertson. 


KINDERGARTEN SONGS. 


My Dear Miss Peaxsopy: Miss Noa is mistaken in 
stating in the June MessENGER that I am not willing to 
have any other but Froebel’s songs and plays in the Kinder- 
garten. I never said this, and the best proof of it are the 
many little games and songs I have introduced or invented 
for the several Kindergartens I have opened. Two of such 
games are mentioned in the account of “A day in Mrs. 
Kraus-Boelte’s Kindergarten,” just published in the June 
MEsSENGER. 
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When Miss Noa sent her-songs, with Mr. Richter’s music, 
to New York, that Miss Macdaniel and I might criticise 
them, I wrote to her that the songs were all pretty, but that 
I would introduce none of them into my Kindergarten, 
because some were too old for that age, and others, which 
Miss Noa had translated from the German, (amongst which 
was the Blind Man’s Buff), had already been translated and 
sung to their very pretty, child-like, original tunes. Now, 
Miss Noa’s translation had given the songs a different char- 
acter, and Mr. Richter’s music, (though very sweet,) had al- 
tered it entirely. I added, that through those established, 
original words and tunes, there existed a sort of freemasonry 
throughout all the different Kindergartens in the world; so 
that whoever, whether child or grown person, went to visit 
a Kindergarten in Germany, England, Russia, France, Italy, 
or America, would at once feel at home, just through these 
same pretty tunes, though sung in foreign words. It is very 
important that nothing too mature, in word or melody, 
should be introduced into the Kindergarten, as that would 
be against the principles of the Kindergarten, even if tune 
or words are ever so lovely; and, therefore, I do prefer Froe- 
bel’s songs unaltered, although I am practising every day to 
introduce new things to the children. The songs published 
by Miss Noa are better suited for older children, I think. 

By all means, let us have new plays and songs! Ever 
since I have been in America I have continued to create new 

~things, or alter others — whether work, play, or song —in 
order to introduce them into my Kindergarten. The first 
time I introduce any thing to the children, I can judge 
whether it is adapted for them or not; for they will either 
take to it at once, or a difficulty of some kind or other will 
appear, and in the latter case I do away with it, or try to 
alter it. Sometimes the children will help me to bring it 
into the right shape,—yes, they even help in the ¢une. 
Often our little verses and tunes are spontaneous, just as 
occupation or game brings it; but these rhymes, as well as 
tunes, are seldom preserved. It would, indeed, be no Kin- 
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dergartener after Froebel’s own heart, who would remain 
fixed where he left off! 

I wrote circumstantially at the time to Miss Noa; but she 
did not agree with me, and her songs were printed soon 
after, under the title of “Kindergarten Songs.” I find an 
explanation of this in the fact that Miss Noa, though loving 
Kindergarten, has had no personal experience in it, never 
having studied to practise it. I, too, say with Uhland, whose 
words I think very appropriate in the Kindergarten, 


*¢ Sing ye all, when song is given, 
In the sacred poet grove, 
That is joy when birds are singing 
From each branch their song of love.” 


But I would not like to have any bird’s song changed to 
make it more beautiful. We all love the. nightingale’s 
charming song: I like to hear the thrush, the cuckoo; the 
twittering of the sparrow has even acharm! And so I think 


of Froebel’s given songs, let us preserve them and not try to 
improve them. You could find a finer note, or a prettier 
word here and there, that’s all; but through it they may be 
endangered of being no more childlike. The Baroness 
Marenholtz-Bulow says: “Let us see, for example, in Froebel’s 
‘prattlings of the mother, the infant play and song of the 
bird’s nest. In making the child study this little winged 
family, you show him at first the parent-birds’ care for their 
little ones, which reveals to the child the care and tenderness 
of its own mother. You speak to him of the Celestial 
Father, who has given these birds their instincts, the power 
to procure food for their nourishment, to find material for 
their nests; who had taught them the time suitable for build- 
ing, and who watched over them as his children.” 

Similar is the basis of all Froebel’s original games. It is 
not the great musician who can touch the right point in this, 
always. Nevertheless, every new song adapted exactly to 
the kindergarten age will be greeted by every true and in- 
telligent kindergartener with joy! We are in great danger 
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of having too many new things in the Kindergarten, which 
is already so richly endowed, and thus simplicity may disap- 
pear. We have to make a careful choice in every thing. I 
think those original melodies of Lady Baker’s Nursery Songs 
are very lovely. I have the manuscript of them which you 
sent me, and shall like to see them, as edited by Mr. Macfar- 
ren. I feel quite sure you will agree with me in this, and 
am 
Your ever affectionate friend, 
MARIE KRAUS-BOELTE. 


“FROEBEL AND THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM” 


Is the title of a lecture delivered in London, at the College 
of Preceptors, on February 28, 1874, by Joseph Payne, Pro- 
fessor of the Science and Art of Education in the College. 
We have the privilege of personal acquaintance with this 
eminent educator, and had some part in turning his attention 
to the claims of Froebel. Better than anything we can say 
of him is the following extract from his discourse, which we 
rejoice to see published in England: 

“It would only be tedious to relate the various preliminary 
experiences by which Froebel — sometimes with few, some- 
times with many pupils—sometimes under favorable, at 
other times under unfavorable circumstances — pursued his 
course, until the moment when at Blakenburg, near Rudol- 
stadt, he established, about the year 1840, the school to 
which he first gave the name of Kindergarten. In this name 
he wished to embody two of his favorite theoretical notions: 
— the one, that education, as culture, has to do with children 
as human plants, which are to be surrounded with circum- 
stances favorable to their free development, and to be trained 
by means suited to their nature; and the other, that a school 
for little children should have attached to it a garden, in 
which they may exercise their natural taste for flowers, and 
be not only the observers but the cultivators of plants. 
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Froebel, as well as his disciples of the present day, protest 
against the application of the name School to the Kinder- 
garten, which is, in their view, a place for the development 
of the activities and capabilities of children before the usual 
school age begins. The Kindergarten proper is intended for 
children of between three and seven years of age. Its pur- 
pose is thus briefly indicated by himself:— “To take the 
oversight of children before they are ready for school life; 
or exert an influence over their whole being in correspon- 
dence with its nature; to strengthen their bodily powers; to 
exercise their senses; to employ the awakening mind; to 
make them thoughtfully acquainted with the world of nature 
and of man; to guide their heart and soul in a right direc- 
tion, and lead them to the Origin of all life and to union 
with Him.” 

* You will have observed already that in this programme 
there is no mention made of reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
of grammar, geography, and history; of rules, precepts, or 
general propositions; not a. word about books, nor even of 
instruction at all in its ordinary sense; yet you will also have 
observed that there is ample provision for activity and energy 
of various kinds — activity of limbs, activity of the senses, 
activity of the mind, heart, and of the religious instinct. It 
is in this immense field of natural energies that the Froebel- 
lian idea “lives, moves, and has its being.” You will further 
see that the carrying out of this programme involves some- 
thing very different in spirit and essence from the ordinary _ 
course of an English infant school, to which children are 
often carried merely “to get them out of the way.” 

Having said at the commencement of this lecture that 
Froebel as an educator begins at the very beginning, I ought 
now to add that in his great work, “On the Education of 
Man,” he takes into consideration the circumstances of the 
child during the period which precedes the Kindergarten 
age, and gives many valuable hints to guide the mother, who 
is Nature’s deputy and helper, tor the first three years of its 
life. As, however, to describe his views and plans in relation 
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to that period would occupy us too long, I confine myself to 
the Kindergarten age. In Froebel’s opinion, the: mother 
who consults the true interests of her child will, when he is 
three years old, give him up to the governess of the Kinder- 
garten. In this respect he differed from Pestalozzi, who 
thought that the mother, as the natural educator of the child, 
ought to retain the charge of him up to his sixth or seventh 
year. It is easy to see that if this opinion be acted on, the 
education of the child will be restricted to the experience of 
the family circle. According to Froebel, this basis is too 
narrow. The family circle does not generally afford a suffi- 
cient scope for the development of those activities which, in 
their combination, constitute life. A system of education, 
therefore, founded on this narrow basis, does not really 
prepare the child for that intercommunion and constant in- 
tercourse with his fellowmen of which life, broadly interpreted, 
consists. Froebel moreover doubts, with much reason, 
whether mothers generally are qualified for the task assigned 
them by Pestalozzi, and points out that, if they are not, the 
child must suffer from their incompetence, even if he lose 
nothing through neglect occasioned by the demands of the 
household upon their time and strength. He therefore insists 
that in order to furnish children with opportunities for dis- 
playing and developing all their natural capabilities, they 
must be brought together in numbers. The mutual action 
and reaction of forces and activities thus necessitated pre- 
sents, in fact, a miniature picture of the larger life to which 
they are destined. The passions, emotions, sufferings, desires 
of our common humanity, have here both scope and occasion 
for their fullest manifestation; while the intellectual powers, 
under the stimulus of inexhaustible curiosity and of aptitude 
for imitation and invention, are excited to constant action. 
At the same time the bodily powers — hands, feet, muscles, 
senses — under the influence and impulse of companionship, 
are more actively exercised, and the health of the constitution 
thereby promoted, while a larger and better opportunity is 
supplied for learning the resources of the mother-tongue. 
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The Kindergarten, therefore, tor its full development, requires 
the bringing together of children in numbers; in order that 
they may not only be educated, but educate themselves and 
each other; and requires, moreover, the surrender, on the 
mother’s part, of the charge which she is, as a rule, unfitted 
to discharge, into the hands of those who understand and 
are trained for the work. This, then, is one of the cases in 
which Froebel takes a crude and unconditioned notion of. 
Pestalozzi’s, and organizes it into a clear and consistent rule 
of action. 

But we are still only standing on the circumference of 
Froebel’s expansive idea of education. Let us now enter 
within the circle, and make our way to the centre. In order 
to do this effectually, let us form a conception of the genesis 
of the idea — an idea not less distinguished by its originality 
as a theory than by its far-extending practical issues. 

Let us imagine to ourselves Froebel, after profoundly stu- 
dying human nature in general, both in books and life, and 
minutely observing and studying the nature of children; in 
possession, too, of a large theoretical knowledge of education, 
as a means for making the best of that nature; and, at the 
same time, impressed with a sorrowful conviction, founded 
partly on his own experience, that most of what is called 
education is not only unnatural, but anti-natural, as failing 
to reach the inner being of the child, and even counteracting 
and thwarting its spontaneous development,— let us, I say, 
imagine Froebel, thus equipped as an observer, taking his 
place amidst a number of children disporting themselves in 
the open air without any check upon their movements. 

After looking on the pleasant scene awhile, he breaks out 
into a soliloquy: —“ What exuberant life! What immeas- 
urable enjoyment! What unbounded activity! What an 
evolution of physical forces! What a harmony between the 
inner and the outer life! What happiness, health, and 
strength! Let me look a little closer. What are these chil- 
dren doing? The air rings musically with their shouts and 
joyous laughter. Some are running, jumping, or bounding 
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along, with eyes like the eagle’s bent upon its prey, after the 
ball which a dexterous hit of the bat has sent flying among 
them ; others are bending down towards the ring filled with 
marbles, and endeavoring to dislodge them from their posi- 
tion; others are running friendly races with their hoops; 
others again, with arms laid across each other’s shoulders, 
are quietly walking and talking together upon some matter 
in which they evidently have a common interest. Their 
natural fun gushes out from eyes and lips. I hear what they 
say. It is simply expressed, amusing, generally intelligent, 
and often even witty. But there is a small group of children 
yonder. They seem eagerly intent on some object. What 
is it? I see one of them has taken a fruit from his pocket. 
He is showing it to his fellows. They look at and admire it. 
It is new to them. They wish to know more about it —to 
handle, smell, and taste it. The owner gives it into their 
hands; they feel and smell, but do not taste it. They give 
it back to the owner, his right to it being generally admitted. 
’ He bites it, the rest looking eagerly on to watch the result. 
His face shows that he likes the taste; his eyes grow brighter 
with satisfaction. The rest desire to make his experience 
their own. He sees their desire, breaks or cuts the fruit in 
pieces, which he distributes among them. He adds to his 
own pleasure by sharing in theirs. Suddenly a loud shout 
from some other part of the ground attracts the attention of 
the group, which seatters in all directions. Let me now 
consider. What does all this manifold movement — this 
exhibition of spontaneous energy — really mean? To me it 
seems to have a profound meaning. 

“Tt means — 

“(1) That there is an immense external development and 
expansion of energy of various kinds — physical, intellectual, 
and moral. Limbs, senses, lungs, tongues, minds, hearts, are 
all at work — all co-operating to produce the general effect. 

“(2) That activity — doing — is the common characteristic 
of this development of force. 

“(3) That spontaneity — absolute freedom from outward 
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control — appears to be both impulse and law to the activ- 
ity. 

“(4) That the harmonious combination and interaction of 
spontaneity and activity constitute the happiness which is 
apparent. The will to do prompts the doing; the doing re- 
acts on the will. 

“(5) That the resulting happiness is independent of the 
absolute value of the exciting cause. A bit of stick, a stone, 
an apple, a marble, a hoop, a top, as soon as they become ob- 
jects of interest, call out the activities of the whole being 
quite*as effectually as if they were matters of the greatest 
intrinsic value. It is the action upon them—the doing 
something with them — that invests them with interest. 

“(6) That this spontaneous activity generates happiness, 
because the result is gained by the children’s own efforts, 
without external interference. What they do themselves 
and for themselves, involving their own personal experience, 
and therefore exactly measured by their own capabilities, in- 
terests them. What another, of trained powers, standing on 
a different platform of advancement, does for them, is com- 
paratively uninteresting. If such a person, from whatever 
motive, interferes with their spontaneous activity, he arrests 
the movement of their forces, quenches their interest, at 
least for the moment; and they resent the interference. 

“Such, then, appear to be the manifold meanings of the 
boundless spontaneous activity that I witness. But what 
name, after all, must I give to the totality of the phenomena 
exhibited before me. I must call them Play. Play, then, is 
spontaneous activity ending in the satisfaction of the natural 
desire of the child for pleasure — for happiness. Play is the 
natural, the appropriate business and occupation of the child 
left to his own resources. The child that does not play is 
not a perfect child. He wants something —sense-organ, 
limb, or generally what we imply by the term health —to 
make up our ideal of a child. The healthy child plays — 
plays continually — cannot but play. 

“ But has this instinct for play no deeper significance? Is 
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it appointed by the Supreme Being merely to fill up time? 
— merely to form an occasion for fruitless exercise ? — merely 
to end in itself? No! I see now that it is the constituted 
means for the unfolding of all the child’s powers. It is 
through play that he learns the use of his limbs, of all his 
bodily organs, and with this use gains health and strength. 
Through play he comes to know the external world, the 
physical qualities of the objects which surround him, their 
motions, action, and re-action upon each other, and the 
relation of these phenomena to himself; a knowledge which 
forms the basis of that which will be his permanent*stock 
for life. Through play, involving associateship and combined 
action, he begins to recognize moral relations, to feel that he 
cannot live for himself alone, that he is a member of a com- 
munity whose rights he must acknowledge if his own are to 
be acknowledged. In and through play, moreover, he learns 
to contrive means for securing his ends; to invent, construct, 
discover, investigate, to bring by imagination the remote 
near, and, further, to translate the language of facts into the 
language of words, to learn the conventionalities of his 
mother tongue. Play, then, I see, is the means by which 
the entire being of the child developes and grows into power, 
and therefore does not end in itself. 

“But an agency which effects results like these is an edu- 
cating agency; and Play, therefore, resolves itself’ into 
education ; education which is independent of the formal 
teacher, which the child virtually gains for and by himself. 
This, then, is the outcome of all that I have observed. The 
child, through the spontaneous activity of all his natural 
forces, is really developing and strengthening them for future 
use; he is working out his own education. 

“But what do I, who am constituted by the demands of 
society as the formal educator of these children, learn from 
the insight I have thus gained into their nature? I learn 
this —that I must educate them in conformity with that 
nature. I must continue, not supersede, the course already 
begun; my own course must be based upon it. I must rec- 
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ognize and adopt the principles involved in it, and frame 
my laws of action accordingly. Above all, I must not neu- 
tralize and deaden that spontaneity which is the mainspring 
of all the machinery; I must rather encourage it, while ever 
opening new fields for its exercise, and giving it new direc- 
tions. Play, spontaneous play, is the education of little 
children; but it is not the whole of their education. Their 
life is not to be made up of play. Can I not then even now 
gradually transform their play into work, but work which 
shall look like play,— work which shall originate in the same 
or similar impulses, and exercise the same energies as I see 
employed in their own amusements and occupations? Play, 
however, is a random, desultory education. It lays the es- 
sential basis, but it does not raise the superstructure. It 
requires to be organized for this purpose, but so organized 
that the superstructure shall be strictly related and con- 
formed to the original lines of the foundation. 

“ I see that these children delight in movement ; — they are 
always walking or running, jumping, hopping, tossing their 
limbs about, and, moreover, they are pleased with rhythmical 
movement. I can contrive motives and means for the same 
exercise of the limbs, which shall result in increased physical 
power, and consequently health — shall train the children to 
a conscious and measured command of their bodily functions, 
and at the same time be accompanied by the attraction of 
rhythmical sound through song or instrument. 

“ I see that they use their senses ; but merely at the acci- 
dental solicitation of surrounding circumstances, and there- 
fore imperfectly. I can contrive means for a definite 
education of the senses, which shall result in increased 
quickness of vision, hearing, touch, &c. I can train the 
purblind eye to take note of delicate shades of color, the 
dull ear to appreciate minute differences of sound. 

“ IT see that they observe; but their observations are for 
the most part transitory and indefinite, and often therefore 
comparatively unfruitful. I can contrive means for concen- 
trating their attention by exciting curiosity and interest, and 
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educate them in the art of observing. They will thus gain 
clear and definite perceptions, bright images in the place of 
blurred ones, will learn to recognize the difference between 
complete and incomplete knowledge, and gradually advance 
from the stage of merely knowing to that of knowing that 
they know. 

“T see that they invent and construct; but often awk- 
wardly and aimlessly. I can avail myself of this instinct, 
and open to it a definite field of action. I shall prompt 
them to invention, and train them in the art of construction. 
The materials I shall use for this end will be simple; but in 
combining them together for a purpose, they will employ not 
only their knowledge of form, but their imagination of the 
capabilities of form. In various ways I shall prompt them 
to invent, construct, contrive, imitate, and in doing so develop 
their nascent taste for symmetry and beauty. 

“And so in respect to other domains of that child-action 
which we call play, I see that I can make these domains also 
myown. I can convert children’s activities, energies, amuse- 
ments, occupations, all that goes by the name of play, into 
instruments for my purpose, and therefore transform play 
-into work. This work will be education in the true sense_of 
the term. The conception of it as such I have gained from 
the children themselves. They have taught me how I am 
to teach them.” 

And now Froebel descends from the imaginary platform 
where he has been holding forth so long. Ihave endeavored, 
in what has preceded, to give you as clear a notion as I could 
of the genesis of his root-idea; and I may say, in passing, 
that it is well for you that I, and not Froebel himself, have 
been the expositor; for anything more cloudy, involved, ob- 
scure, and mystical than Froebel’s own style of writing can 
hardly be conceived. It has been my task to keep the 
clouds out of sight, and admit upon the scene only the genial 
light which breaks out from between them. 
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Hinlergarten Sutetligence. 


HILDESHAM, May 30, 1874. 
My Dear Miss PEazopy: 

Allow me to give you for the MzssEncer a short account 
of the Convention of the “Allgemeine Erziehungsverein,” 
held at Brunswick, from which we just now return. This is, 
although small in number, the most important and most 
advanced of all educational associations in Germany, very 
wide in its range and international in its character. There 
were many of the personal friends and pupils present: Bar- 
oness Marenholtz-Bulow, Mrs. Froebel, Prof. von Leonhardi, 
Mrs. Schroder-Breymann, Dr. Benfey, Miss Schellhorn, (Kin- 
dergartnerinn in Weimar,) Dr. Kellner and wife, Director 
Marquadt (Dresden), Pastor Bihring, educated at Keilhau, 
besides many others who were not so fortunate as to know 
Froebel personally,— teachers, physicians, persons of intelli- 
gence, men and women interested in the cause of education. 
England was represented by Miss A. Snell, of Manchester; 
and America by your correspondent and Miss Alma Kriege. 
After several reports of committees, the assembly listened 
to an address of Pastor Bihring, “on the fundamental con- 
ditions of spiritual education.” Pastor Bihring is an old 
man now with grey hair, but is animated by the warmth and 
glow that characterize all who ever came under the personal 
influence and imbibed the spirit of Froebel. I cannot do 
justice to, nor reproduce, the whole address, but will merely 
give you a few points. He began: “Kant has said man can 
only become truly man by education.” We now ask, 

“1, Are there fundamental conditions for education ? 

“2. Do we know them? 

“3. May we expect success and blessing for the human 
race from their faithful and practical application ?” 

From the rich material of the address I can only single 
out a few statements: 

“1, Education is an art and no trade, and can only bear 
fruit, if it is regarded and treated as an art. 
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“2. Education is the art that tries to realize the ideal of 
man in humanity, and is therefore the highest, most impor- 
tant, and beneficial art. 

“3, Education is the influence which higher intelligence 
and virtue exercise on those of lower grades. Every body 
can exercise this art, or fit himself for it,— therefore is edu- 
cation a free art. 

“4, As education has its basis in the ideal of manhood, 
the general conditions are, by nature and quality, possessed 
by all men, however they may differ in their national, relig- 
ious, and social conditions. 

“5, By nature and in the Bible we find indicated the 
fundamental conditions for human education: they are 
Light (intelligence), Love (warmth), and Life (atmosphere 
and soil); these three form a trinity, and ought always to 
act in concert, in order to produce beneficial results.” 

He then went on to give us Froebel’s ideas, connected 
with these words: Light, Love, Life; and how men and 
women ought to work together for the same ends. He also 
said that Froebel’s motto, “ Come let us live for our children,” 
was, as it were, the response to the demand Jesus made in 
saying, “Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven;” and how 
children ought to breathe paradisaical air, to fortify them 
against the temptations of the world. But as I can only 
give an imperfect idea of the whole, I will here stop short. 

The address was followed by discussions; and, in the even- 
ing, we were united by a supper, which gave opportunity 
for social intercourse among the delegates to the Convention. 
Many speeches were made and toasts proposed; and very 
touching it was, when Prof. von Leonhardi reviewed the 
trials and sufferings of their discipleship from the beginning, 

‘when the cause was derided and persecuted, until now, when 
it begins to find favor, but again is to suffer from false 
friends. He was moved to tears when he ended, proposing 
to drink to the honor of the brave champion of the cause, 
Baroness Marenholtz; and as a visible sign of our honoring 
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her, a lady advanced and placed a laurel wreath on her head, 
and the two old friends embraced each other. It all came 
so natural and spontaneous; and left its impression on all 
assembled! Then again how loud was the response, when 
the noble, modest woman, Froebel’s widow, who shared his 
work and trials, and has carried the work on as long as her 
strength would permit, was likewise honored by a toast; 
how eagerly every one pressed around her, to show their 
sympathy and affection! 

On the 27th, we listened to an address of Dr. Hohlfeld on 
“ Education for art,” which was itself an artistic production, 
and very warmly received. 

The afternoon was spent in an excursion to the Hartz 
Mountains, and in social intercourse. 

On the 28th we assembled at Mrs. Wisender’s musical 
institute, conducted since her death by her very talented 
pupil, Miss Luise Vorhauer, where we witnessed an exhibi- 
tion of the various classes from the Kindergarten upward, in 
their theoretical and practical musical exercises. Of course, 
in the Kindergarten, practice goes before theory, and to see 
the smallest little tots do their share in producing sound in 
perfect rhythm is truly wonderful. 

In the productions of the more advanced grades, we could 
see how music becomes, as it were, a life element of the 
pupils; how closely rhythm of sound is connected with 
rhythm of motion, and how much such education will con- 
tribute to a harmonious development. 

The programme was made up of instrumental pieces and 
vocal pieces, executed in tune by the different classes, the 
instrumental pieces by means of their peculiar instruments, 
triangles, tambourines, drums, bells, castanets, with piano 
accompaniments, which all sound so very harmonious, as 
these instruments are all in perfect tune. There was also a 
movement-play, representing all the different trades and oc- 
cupations. Then we witnessed some exercises in composi- 
tion, in which a large scale with movable notes is used; and 
instruction in the theory of music can, without difficulty, be 
imparted to young girls and boys. 
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The whole exercises ended in—I do not know how to 
call it —in German it is expressed by the antiquated name 
of “Reigen ;” it was not dance, it was not marching; there 
were most beautiful and harmonious evolutions executed by 
young girls, without one word of command, merely at the 
sound of music. Sometimes they formed a hollow centre 
with rays outside, sometimes a solid centre; various columns 
and curves, always changing, and the one proceeding out 
of the other, most graceful and beautiful to behold; which 
gave us a promise, that by a harmonious education our own 
degenerate race may yet advance, and attain to a higher 
perfection than even the ancient Greeks possessed. 


Yours in the good cause, 
MATILDA H. KRIEGE. 





WE hoped to give some account of the closing exercises 
of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s Kindergarten, which took place in 
the second week of June, at 7 Gramercy Park. But we 
only have space to say that the display of work done, was 
most beautiful; and its differences from the beautiful display 
made by Miss Garland’s pupils, illustrated the richness of 
Froebel’s materials, within whose compass it was confined. 
The modelling in clay of fruits and flowers was especially 
rich. The essays of the young ladies were also excellent; 
and we hope in our next number to print Mrs. Kraus’s ad- 
dress to the young ladies, and one of their essays. 

The triumphant success of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s Kinder- 
garten has given its true rank to Froebel’s method in New 
York. She will go on independently for the future, with a 
Kindergarten of between 30 and 40, of the same children; 
and some of the training class will also go on, in a second 
year’s course with her. See advertisement on the cover. 


Our friends in Germantown are greatly disappointed in 
their hope of obtaining Mrs. Kriege and daughter there; but 
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hope to have at least a Kindergarten taught by the most 
able graduate of Miss Garland’s class. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Kriege has accepted for herself and daugh- 
ter the invitation to carry on, in connection with Miss Haines’s 
school, both a Kindergarten and a Training class. 





Mr. Spring’s lectures and lessons on elementary modelling 
have excited great interest, not only in teachers of Kinder- 
gartens, but in other teachers, and in many ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who find that thus they can obtain for themselves a 
new pleasure, which is cultivating to the mind. He has 
promised to come to Boston for some weeks next November, 
and repeat both lectures and lessons. 

Meanwhile he will receive a few pupils to work in his stu- 
dio, during the months of July and August. His studio is 
in the beautiful Park of Eagleswood, at Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, within sight of the Eagleswood Hotel, where board 
can be obtained at $10 a week and upwards. It is the love- 
liest watering place on the coast of New Jersey ; and among 
the many teachers disappointed of going to Penekese Island, 
there are some who may like to combine their summer recrea- 
tion with artistic work, since they cannot have the coveted 
instruction in science. It is even more of a recreation than 
the studies at Penekese Island; and especially desirable for 
kindergarteners and primary teachers, in whose duties Mr. 
Spring takes especial interest. 


WORK. 


THE CRITIC—THE ARTIST—THE TEACHER. 


The critic sees and tells the wrong 
Or right that is in others found. 
The artist doth amend or save 
In his own work his own. 
The teacher leads out from the ground 
What growth the human germs enfold, 
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So that by light they seek the right, 
And grow more strong to shun the wrong, 
If in good ground they’re sown. 


The critic’s work is needed yet. 
We all want cheer: we all forget. 


The artist’s work must never cease. 
Art is the flower that, in good hour, 
Will bring of human fruit increase. 


The teacher’s work we need so long 
As social ill the seed may kill; 
Or cruel thorns or stones be rife; 
Or beaten track keep rootlets back, 
Preventing growth to perfect life. 
Edward A. Spring. — 


Apotogy. We hope our subscribers will kindly forgive 
the delay of this month’s issue. The removal of our printer’s 
place of business unavoidably interrupted his work, and we 


fear that the August number will also be delayed. But we 
~shall make great efforts to be punctual in September. 

We are also obliged to remind those of our subscribers 
who have not paid for 1874, that we pay cash for our print- 
ing, and have no resource but our subscription list. 

There has been some confusion of thought about our price ; 
we find Mr. Steiger, in advertising our little monthly, said it 
was $1.00 from May to May. But we had distinctly said, 
twice, in our first May number, that for a dollar, we would 
carry on our experiment the rest of the year. We have, how- 
ever, sent the numbers till June to those few who subscribed 
under the impression made by Mr. Steiger’s advertisement. 
But the second year began in January, 1874; and.unless the 
bulk of our subscribers pay a dollar for 1874, and at once, we 
shall be obliged tomerge our little monthly in another which 
has a larger constituency; a thing we should very much re- 
gret to do, as we have most valuable matter in hand and in 

. contemplation. But to work without profit is the utmost we 
can do for the cause, dearly as we love it. Subscribers must 
pay the money costs at least. 





